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REGIONALISM: CULT OR CULTURE? 


B. A. BOTKIN' 


I 


A “region” is the geographer’s term for an “‘environmental type” 
in which “the geographic elements are combined in certain definite 
and constant relations.” From the concept of the natural region— 
physiographic, geological, climatic, biotic, etc-—the human geog- 
rapher, correlating social with organic and inorganic factors, has 
developed the concept of the cultural landscape and the human use 
region. From human geography, in turn, the sociologist and the 
ethnologist have derived the concepts of the sociological region and 
the culture area. In the natural, social, and engineering sciences, 
“regionalism” as a discipline has not only opened up new research 
leads but supplied the technique of regional planning. 

It is when one attempts to transfer regionalism to the psychologi- 
cal or imaginative environment and apply it to literature as a criti- 
cal or creative approach that it becomes mixed with localism, pro- 
vincialism, and sectionalism, and is in danger of becoming a cult. 
There are, in fact, almost as many cults as there are regional cul- 
tures, since the regionalists radically disagree as to the sources, 
methods, and aims of regional literature, and each region tends to 
interpret regionalism in terms of its own historical shibboleths and 
local gods. 

Like humanism, regionalism has given rise to a lively controversy, 
in which, in this case, not only literary critics but scientists have 
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engaged. Because of its equivocal position between art and science, 
regional literature has drawn fire from both sides. 


II 


Thus, on the one hand, the sociological pretensions of literary 
regionalism have irked the social scientists. To Howard W. Odum, 
for example, ‘“‘what is often popularly called the new regionalism in 
literature ....1s little more than ‘the infatuation of the regional- 
ists for their land and folk’... . a sort of sentimental romanticism 
for the local area or for the historical period.” By confusing end with 
means and exploiting regional differences for their own sake, literary 
regionalism becomes the very opposite of scientific regionalism, 
which, starting with the local and the past, uses these as “‘material 
for the study of the present and the future,” to give “both explana- 
tion and power to the whole social fabric as well as to the separate 
regional units.”’ 

On the other hand, the cruder documentary side of self-conscious, 
antiquarian regionalism gives offense to those refined spiritual na- 
tures whose regionalism breathes only the rarefied atmosphere of 
pure art. To them regionalism is “private tradition” as distinguished 
from “public tradition” (‘‘sectionalism,” or “politics’’), “the per- 
petual participation in the community by the individual’ rather 
than ‘‘a philosophy of the community of interest.” From ‘“‘pre- 
occupation with one’s own social background which, whether we 
love it or hate it, we do not take for granted,” regionalism is sub- 
limated into Allen Tate’s “immediate, organic sense of life in which 
the fine artist works’—or, more frankly, Glenway Wescott’s 
“patrimony, an unearned inheritance, of knowledge of life, of skele- 
tons in the closet.” 

Unfortunately, the rattling of the skeletons in the closet prevents 
even unconscious regionalism from being completely unconscious. 
“Tradition is not a defense of tradition,” but every tradition is un- 
consciously on the defensive and even consciously apologetic, so 
that the distinction breaks down, as all distinctions must which rest 
upon a “dualism of contemplation and action” and a dichotomy be- 
tween perception and judgment. 

A similar fate befalls Donald Davidson’s division of southern 
novelists into ‘social historians” and “social critics’ simply on the 
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basis of loyalty or disloyalty to the southern tradition. Under the 
combined attack of these “critics” and an invading metropolitan 
industrialism, the very defenses of the southern tradition crumble; 
and, despairing of an unconscious regionalism, Mr. Davidson like- 
wise breaks down, to confess that the movement has “already passed 
far beyond the stage of romantic nostalgia and into the broader 
field of economics, politics, religion, and social culture.” What the 
southern tradition has to offer in the way of a practical program of 
reform is shrouded in the mysteries of agrarian economics; but a 
glimpse of the “reanimation of American life’ to result from the 
new southern “rebellion against uniformity in American life’ is 
afforded by this enumeration of “‘southern qualities’: 

.... that southern writing is much nearer to the English tradition than Ameri- 
can writing in general, and content to be within that tradition; that it is more 
restrained and conservative, less wasteful in experiment, perhaps better in- 
formed; that it has easiness and warmth, repose, mellowness, humor, maybe 


the broad sense of the world which comes, paradoxically, from a comparative 
retirement from the world. 


III 


The dilemma of the southern agrarians is the dilemma of all 
regionalists who conceive of regionalism as taking things for granted 
and accepting as final a certain social order—whether it be the South 
before the Civil War, the West before the passing of the frontier, or 
the Indian and Spanish Southwest before the Anglo-American in- 
vasion. Yet, in spite of the obvious anachronisms of neo-primitive, 
Arcadian, and Utopian regional revivals, especially of a genteel-tra- 
dition-in-decay-and-at-bay, preaching a theological war between an 
agrarian god and an industrial devil, regionalism is capable of solid 
contemporary and forward-looking social significance. 

In view of the genuine regional basis and bearing of such pro- 
letarian works as To Make My Bread and Tobacco Road, Marxist 
critics like V. F. Calverton and Granville Hicks have overreached 
themselves in their wholesale indictment of regionalism as “escape,” 
in the same category as the agrarian “flight from reality.’’ As Con- 
stance Rourke has pointed out, Turner’s “‘significance of sections” 
concerns the economist as much as it does the historian; and if the 
Marxist is not actually cutting himself off from a valuable ally in 
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regionalism, he cannot afford to overlook regional “acceptances and 
resistances” in relation to the class struggle. Without this identifi- 
cation of the folk with the proletariat—the folk being basic to re- 
gional society—any ‘“‘intellectual synthesis,” whether Marxist or 
agrarian, is in danger of becoming a myth and an abstraction. 

But apart from economic issues, certain cultural and aesthetic 
values emerge from the smoke of the regionalist conflict. The first 
and chief of these is the sense of a native tradition growing by folk 
accretions out of local cultures. In spite of the tendency of the prov- 
inces to substitute their local myths for the national myth of Ameri- 
canism (the ignis fatuus of the ‘‘national period” of our literature), 
regionalism has done much to destroy that “all-destroying abstrac- 
tion, America,” and to initiate a new period in American literary 
history. 

Aside from its importance to literary criticism and scholarship, 
the conception of a regionally differentiated and interregionally 
related culture has something to offer to literature, namely, a sub- 
ject matter (the physical and cultural landscape, local customs, 
character, speech, etc.), a technique (folk and native modes of ex- 
pression, style, rhythm, imagery, symbolism), a point of view (the 
social ideal of a planned society and the cultural values derived 
from tradition as “‘the liberator, not the confiner’’). 

Seen in this light, regionalism, properly controlled, becomes a 
valuable social adjunct to literature, along with ethnology, folk lore, 
and Marxist economics. In common with these disciplines, regional- 
ism marks a trend away from the belletristic—pure literature and 
absolute poetry—toward a social and cultural art—from literary 
anarchy toward literary collectivism. In this development the 
regional movement has served to fix attention on the fact that, as 
individual character and action are inseparable from the social 
structure, so geographical relationships tend to modify both. Re- 
gional coherences exist, to be cultivated by the artist, not for a 
peculiar glamor of picturesqueness or quaintness or for the false 
security of “limited solidarities,” but as a means to the end of social 
portraiture and the expression of personality with roots. 

In this regional literature a natural division of labor exists be- 
tween the provincial writer, on the side of the rural and agrarian, 
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and the metropolitan writer, on the side of the urban and industrial. 
But both are essential to a complete picture of the American scene 
and the American folk and to the new ideology and mythology 
emerging alike from our buried cultures and our submerged classes. 


